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EpiroRiaL Buzzines. 


** All is not gold that glitters.” 
Worth is not measured: by show. 
Noise is not always productive. 
Works make the world’s clock go. 
The drone is the noisiest bee in the hive, 
Yet he brings not a drop to keep him alive. 
The plain busy workers are early afield, 
And by constant labor their worth is revealed. 
— EUGENE SECOR. 








Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson is seriously 
ill ; lung trouble being added to his fever. 
This will retard his recovery. This is par- 
ticularly unfortunate at this juncture in 
the history of the Review. We hope to be 
able to.give better news next week. 





Died at the residence of her son, W. O. 
Titus, 86 Hicks St., Toledo, O., on ~Feb. 5, 
1888, at 3:30 p.m., Mrs. Eliza Titus, aged 76 
years. Mr. Titus is one of the BEE Jour- 
NAL family, and an ardent lover of bees, 
Since losing his wife several years ago, he 
has devoted his attention and energies to his 
widowed mother, who has been in her sec- 
ond childhood for years, as though she was 
all he had on earth to love. We condole 
with our brother in his bereavement. 





Always Mention your Post-Office, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be for the hour when actually writing— 
hever mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. 


Scatter the Leaflets.—Look at the 
list (with prices) on"the second page of this 
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Alsike and Melilot.—Mr. Peter J. 


Bates, of Whitehall, Ills., writes for infor- 
mation as to these two honey-plants : 


As there is scarcely any Alsike, and to 
my knowledge no sweet or melilot clover 
ve in this locality, and as most of the 
armers consider the two as one plant, to 
describe the difference, if there is any, ina 
short article in the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
N would be very satisfactory to me and 
to others wishing to propagate i 


Alsike clover and melilotus alba are very 
dissimilar, as will be seen by the engravings 
of both, given on this page. 

Alsike isa hybrid of the red and white 
clovers. The stem and the branches are 





ALSIKE CLOVER. 


honey. 


considerable fragrance. 





MELILOT CLOVER. 


finer and less woody than the red. It does 
not turn black, but remains the color of 
well-cured timothy. It has, as the engrav- 
ing shows, numerous branches, and a multi- 
tude of blossoms which are very rich in 
The blossoms at first are white, but 
soon change toa beautiful fpink, and emit 
The leaves are 


The Bee-Keepers’ Union needs a 
thousand more members. It now takes only 
one dollar a year as membership fees, and 
no more will be asked for unless the mem- 
bers vote it themselves. Why there are not 
ten thousand members is the great mystery. 
The following letter from Mr. J. Few Brown 
of Winchester, Va., sets a good example, 
and speaks in a business-like manner : 


I have read Mr. Z. A. Clark’s letter in re- 
gard to his arrest by order of the Mayor of 
Arkadelphia, Ark., end your note urging 
upon bee-keepers the importance of paying 
their dollar and joining he Union, thereby 
assisting in “lifting up a successful stan- 
dard” against the ignorant and pre) udiced 
enemy, and also securing for themselves 
—~ benefit of the Union, should necessity 
e 


Although I have paid my dues to the 
Union for the present year, I hereby au- 
thorize yee to draw on me at sight for $3 
more, if you fall short of the amount needed 
in assisting Mr. Clark in defending his suit, 
and present certificates of mem hip to 
three of the most likely persons to have 
similar action brought against them. I do 
not imagine there is a single bee-keeper 
who would not be willing to give 8 or 10 

unds of honey each season to assist a 
rother bee-keeper out of trouble, and why 
not give a dollar,especially when they know 
= when they may be the beneficiary them- 
selves. 


The past season was the poorest, except 
one, for honey in this locality: we have had 
for twenty years, and the hardest in my ex- 
perience for selling what little was 
duced. I[ think bee-keepers might help the 
demand for their product if they would 
form themselves into a committee of the 
whole, and resolve whenever they take a 
meal from home, especially at a hotel or 
public house, to ask for honey, even if the 
meal costs a little extra. 





Mr. Arthur Todd, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., died on the 1ith inst., and was buried 
on Tuesday, Feb. 14, 1888, at 2 p.m. We 
hope to be able to give a_ biographical 
sketch in our nextissue. We know noth- 
ing of the cause of death, and hence it is 
the greater surprise. His age was 46. 

When last we met it was in Paris, France, 
eight years ago, and we then took a voyage 
together between heaven and earth, ina 
balloon. It wasa very pleasant visit we 
then had. Since then he came to America, 
settled in Philadelphia, and was a promi- 
nent member of the Philadelphia Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association. 





The Lecture of Prof. N. W. McLain, 
which we mentioned sometime ago, is to be 
delivered before the ‘Academy of Sciences” 































































































oval, of a pale, green color, and may readily 
be distinguished at any stage of their 
growth from the white or red clover, by the 
total absence of a pale, white blossom on 
the upper surface of each leaf. 

Melilot is a biennial, and blooms from the 
middle of June until November. It is hardy, 
and flourishes on any soil. Its flowers are 
very modest, but perfume the air generously 
in all the surrounding locality. Both plants 
are alike in one thing—they supply the bees 
with nectar plenteously, and the honey 





paper, 





from the bloom of each is of the best quality. 


at Stevens’ Art Hall, 24 Adams-st. Chicago, 
on Monday, Feb. 27, 1888, at 8 p.m. The sub- 
ject will be the “ Construction and function 
of bees ;” which will be illustrated by large 
charts. Prof. Higley will preside. Seats 
will be free, and all will be welcome. 





This is the Time for reading. The 
long winter evenings can be utilized by 
reading up bee-literature. We have all the 
newest bee-books, and can fill all orders on 
the day they are received. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


BEES AND BEE-KEEPING. 


Mr. Cheshire’s second volume, entitled 
** Bees and Bee-Keeping,” is on our desk. 
It contains 650 pages, and is nearly twice as 
thick as the first volume,which was devoted 
to the “Scientific” portion. This book 
presents the “‘ Practical” part of bee-keep- 
ing. Like the former, it is beautifully 
printed and bound, in the highest style of 
the art. These volumes can be obtained at 
this office: Vol. I, $2.50 ; Vol. II, $3.00. 

After reviewing the Langstroth and 
Quinby hives, the Bingham hive is described 
and the author remarks concerning it: 

If the bees are to be examined, the hive 
can be opened at any desired spot ; increase 
or decrease, division or union ; even tiering 
up, can be performed with a For 
the latter purpose, however, the Bingham 
hive is most suitable. 

Mr. Cheshire then introduces and illus- 
trates the Heddon hive, and of the divided 
bee-spaces remarks : 

This principle of allowing a half bee- 
space above and below, in each horizontal 
section of the hive, so that the needed %- 
inch, and no more, is given in any possible 
combination, is a salient and new feature in 
the Heddon. 

The queen-excluding honey-board with 
alternate perforated zinc and wood strips, 
as used on the Heddon hives, is approved 
by Mr. Cheshire. While criticising and 
disapproving of the “ close-ended frames” 
of the Heddon hive, he says : 

We must, to be fair, remember that the 
idea is to manipulate hives, not frames, and 
that almost every required operation can, 
it is held, be performed without the re- 
moval of the latter. 

After comparing it with Mr. Hooker’s 
(English) hive, the author remarks thus : 

1t would be both unphilosophical and un- 
fair thus to dismiss the Heddon without 
noting that it has called our attention to 
some points of great moment, and that it 
has also interwoven with old plans, novel 
methods which will hereafter make their 
mark, It is narrowness, not patriotism, 
that Would deny to one of another country 
his full meed of praise, and I conceive that 
the unprejudiced will not dispute that the 
half bee-space in each hive section, and in 
the bottom-board—the narrow, abbutting 
edges, giving possibility of rapid handling— 
and the general invertibility of the whole, 
although associated, perhaps, with some 
crudities, yet mark another hill-top passed 
in the progressive march of practical api- 
culture. 

The “Alley drone and queen trap” is 
illustrated and described, with others of 
English make. They call them “swarm 
arrestors.” What we call “comb founda- 
tion,” is herein named “ wax midrib.” The 
Root, Van Deusen and Pelham comb foun- 
dation is described, after giving a general 
history of the invention. Of bee-smokers, 
Mr. Cheshire, after mentioning many kinds, 
remarks thus: 

All the different forms of these are prac- 
ticably reduced to two—the Bingham and 


the Clark....The Bingham is mostly used, 
and is my preference. 
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Mr. Henry Alley’s method of queen-rear- 
ing is fully described and illustrated. Mr. 
Cheshire disagrees with Mr. Alley in some 
details of management. 

Folding or one-piece sections are de- 
scribed, illustrated and approved, and 
many section-cases are represented. 

The history of the honey-extractor is re- 
counted, many kinds are delineated, and 
the salient points of ‘each detailed. Of un- 
capping knives, Mr. Cheshire remarks : 


Thin-bladed knives, turned up near the 


end, to permit of cutting into hollows, are | 7 


frequently used, but the Bingham-Hether- 
ington knife is justly the favorite. The 
stout blade is so beveled that it must be 
kept up from the comb, whereby the 
an is greatly reduced. The edge 
should be keen, and the hollow front _per- 
mits of sharpening on ahone. It is helpful 
to use the knife hot ; the best plan being to 
have a pair—one standing in heated water 
while the other is in hand. The water 
should not boil, or the wax will be melted 
and adhere to the knife, delaying the 
operation. 


But we cannot pursue it further in this 
brief review. It is a pity that the book 
should have been published in “ parts,’’ for, 
when put together, its subjects are consid- 
erably mixed up, and there is some repeti- 
tion. The chapter on hives is bewildering, 
especially toa beginner. If the book had 
been written more concisely, and less of 
the minor details given, it could have been 
published in one volume, and would have 
been far more acceptable to American 
readers. Its priceis not excessive for the 
amount of matter given, but at one-third the 
price with a corresponding ; quantity, it 
would have found its way into thousands 
of apiaries where now it will never be seen. 

We are sorry to notice that the author 
used the adjective “‘apiarian” instead of 
the noun “apiarist.” He repeatedly calls 
queen-rearing, queen-raising; and also 
mentions drone-raising and worker-raising. 
In speaking of laying worker-bees, he in- 
correctly calls them “‘ fertile workers.” 

While he enumerates many American 
inventions, methods, and prominent api- 
arists, several of the latter are conspicuous 
by the absence of their names, which can- 
not be accounted for by an oversight. This, 
with some other defects we have noticed, 
prove the correctness of the poetic quota- 
tion on page 195 of his book : 


“ He that expects a perfect thing to see, 
Expects what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.” 





**The Western Bee-Keeper, es- 
pecially adapted to apiculture in the Miss- 
issippi Valley—West, Northwest and South- 
west,” isthe title of anew quarterly pub- 
lished by Joseph Nysewander, Des Moines, 
Iowa, at 25 cents a year. The first number 
came to hand on the 13th, justas our last 
issue was printed. It contains 16 pages, is 
nicely printed, and has 12 pages of reading 
matter, comprising many items of interest. 
This makes the second bee-paper already 
started in the first month of a year suceeed- 
ing the most notable failure of a honey crop 
inadecade. The nerve of the publishers 


deserves success, and their papers are a 
credit to the pursuit. 





GLEAMS OF NEWS. 





Bees Gathering Honey in Jan- 
uary.—H. G. Burnett writes to the Florida 
Farmer and Fruit Grower, as follows : 


It does the heart of the bee-keeper good 
to hear the bees hum in these bright, sun- 
shiny January days. How busy they are! 
From daylight till dark they are busy 
rifling the purple bloom of the pennyroyal 
of its hidden nectar. I pause frequently in 
my work in the nursery or garden, thinking 
ear a “swarm,” but it is the roar of the 
wings of the busy thousands going or re- 
turning heavy laden with their precious 
spoils. Itreminds me of my experiences 
in old lowa, during a good “ clover season,” 
only the clover bloom seldom lasted over a 
month, while the pennyroyal lasts four 
months here. 

Bees are now building up—some even 
starting queen-cells for swarming—and all 
are fast filling the upper stories of the 
hives with the thick, heavy, minty-flavored 
pennyroyal honey. 

I have seen bees at work late in the day 
on pennyroyal bloom that in the morning 
was white with frost. The peayrere is 
very peas in honey secretion. have 
watched the bees working on one clump of 
plants day after day for over three months, 
and have counted over a dozen bees at work 
there at one time, and if the day and hour 
were propitious, never less than half a 
dozen, yet the “supply” seemed equal to 
the “demand.” 


The General Opinion is that the 
bees are wintering finely so far. Mr. T. F. 
Bingham writes: ‘ Here the bees are win- 
tering very finely, I think, though they have 
yet had no chance to fly.” 

Mr. C. H. Dibbern, of Milan, Ills., on the 
4th inst., wrote as follows: 


We have not hada day warm enough for 
bees to ene more than two months. This 
morning it was 22° below zero. Bee-keepers 
who winter out-doors, will lose disastrously. 
Mr. Wright, near Davenport, Iowa, has al- 
ready lost 100 colonies out of 140. Others in 
this vicinity have suffered nearly as much. 
Bees in winter repositories are all right. 


Mr. C. H. Putnam, of. Galesburg, Lills., on 
Feb. 8, wrote as follows about the bees : 


Having just examined my bees, I can re- 
port that, thus far, they are in excellent 
condition, and are wintering finely. They 
are very quiet, and no signs of disease are 
visible as yet. 

Ihave now 114 colonies, which were put 
into winter quarters on Dec. 12 and 21, 1887 
which was the latest they ever remain 
out. They are in two double-walled bee- 
houses, where successful wintering has 
been the rule for several years. 

The temperature at which the bees re- 
main in the most quiet state is 42° to 45° 
above zero. Last season was the rest 
that 1 have known in the 15 yearsI have 
been in this locality. I had only one new 
swarm, and no surplus honey worth men- 
tioning from 113 strong colonies in the 
spring of 1887. The most of them had suf- 
ficient honey to carry them through the 
winter, though lest some might come short 
I fed a quantity of old extracted honey re- 
maining on hand. Last fall I weighed each 
colony separately, and aliowed them from 
30 to 35 pounds of honey each, after deduct- 
ing the weight of hive, frames, combs, etc. 

hile it is rather discouraging to contem- 
plate the dismal failure of the past year, it 
may yet prove a “ blessing in disguise,” and 
if we only havea good season this year, | 
shall not complain. 
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Wintering Bees in the South 
by Mr. T. F. Bingham. 


In continuation of the biographical arti- 
cle on page 21, we here present some items 
of interest in addition to those there found, 
giving his experience in wintering bees. We 
also present another and better engraving. 


In my hastily-written sketch, on page 21, 
] think that perhaps I omitted some facts 
that would interest the readers of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, if they are not 
of profit to them, viz: No mention is made 
of my change from New York to Michigan. 
I sold out my apiary in Gowanda, N. Y., in 
1867—all the bees but one colony, which I 
prought to Allegan, Mich., to which place I 
went to carry on the jewelry business. Jm- 
mediately upon locating there I bought 20 
colonies of 8s, which, on the approach of 
winter, were putinto the cellar under m 
house. In January and February, after 
was through business at the store, as I had 
no time by daylight to do the transferring, 
the 20 colonies were transferred by lamp- 
light in my kitehen, to shallow framed 
hives, and returned to the cellar again. 


The following spring and summer were 
favorable, and the bees did well. In the 
next season I bought 60 colonies more, and 
soon had them in flat hives also, and a sea- 
son’s product of fine honey was the result. 
The winter was provided for by enlarging 
the cellar under my house, so as to hold my 
stock, then about 150 colonies. 


This was the winter following the Na- 
tional Convention held in Cleveland, the one 
over which the lamented M. Quinby pre- 
sided. Fatal results followed that winter, 
and by the first of May I had but 22 colonies, 
and small at that. owever, the next sea- 
son was good, and 90 colonies with consid- 
erable extracted honey were ready for 
another winter’s trial. 

Disgusted with my last cellar experiment, 
I built a frame building large enough to 
hold 150 colonies, placed on shelves around 
the walls. This bee-depository was all 
above ground, but had a cement floor 
(plastered on the gravel). The walls and 
gable were filled with es fee tad 
shavings. The bees wintered finely. The 
following May my bees were all taken to 
Abronia, which, at that time, was all tim- 
ber, ae 10 per cent. of which was bass- 
WwW ° 

A two-story bee-house was built there,and 
arranged for outside warming. The walls 
were thick, and filled with sawdust, and 
shelved, as was my bee-house in Allegan. 
The season was good, and I had a large 
crop of fine basswood honey, and a big fail 
crop of boneset on which to wiuter my bees. 
They did not do well. May found me again 
wih oe weak colonies out of 280, fall 
count. 

I purchased all the bees 1 could find to 
recruit my aeny and save my combs.— 
Only a few, however, could be found, as 
nearly all the bees in the county had died. 

That season my honey returns were 
small, but my combs were saved, and I had 
180 colonies for my | depository again, and 
all the hives were full of boneset honey, as 
inthe previous autumn. They were left 
later on the stands, and as death seemed to 
have hold of them again, thedepository was 


warmed slightly, with a faint hope that it| b 


would be of value to the bees. 

May again found me with 16 colonies. 
bees were now bought in Kentucky and 
ennessee to stock = my apiary again. My 
combs were again filled, and my decision 
was made to take my bees, with hives again 
full of boneset nent to Tennessee to win- 
ter. With hope, in November, the car was 





started for Edgefield Junction, 10 miles 


_ BIOGRAPHICAL. ts 


from Nashville, as the place for the ex- 
periment. 

The same diarrhea showed itself there, 
though the bees could and did fly as often 
as once in ten days. The spring dwindling 
was heavy, but not fatal. Nearly all the 
colonies came up to time, and were again 
taken to Abronia for a summer’s work. In 
moving, however, all the unsealed brood 
was taken out, and breeding stopped. Cold 
weather followed,and at the end of a month, 
when clover was in its prime, I had only a 
few bees to gather honey. 

Basswood, however, gave my then popu- 
lous colonies a fine run, and I had honey to 
sell, besides 200 colonies ready for Ten- 
nessee again. I had determined again to 
winter there, and return a little later, and 
put in practice some points gained. 

Accordingly, in September, nearly all the 
paney was extracted, and the bees put on 
board of acar. The weather became hot, 
but only one colony was injured in transit. 
The asters of Tennessee bloomed a few 
days after my arrival, and the bees got 
all the honey needed for their winter use. 

On the aster honey they prospered finely. 
There was no spring dwindling, and no 
tired, worn-out bees, and spring breeding 


MR. T. F. BINGHAM. 


went on apace. Dr. Hamlin’s apiary was 
then about a mile from my bees. Now was 
a good time to note the breeding qualities of 
my half-depth, no-bottom frame by the side 
of the standard Langstroth frame, under 
similar circumstances, and in large numbers 
(not one, single, isolated trial), as Barnum 
and Peyton, then the owners of the 
lamented Dr. Hamltn’s apiary, had about 
200 colonies. The result pleased me, and 
was a great wonder to the deep-frame men. 


This time the hives were brought home 
packed with mature bees, just in time for 
clover bloom. They came safely, all but 3 
colonies, which, while standing over Sun- 
day on a side-track in southern Michigan, 
perey melted down, and failed entirely. 

he unsealed brood in all the hives had 
been taken out by the bees, and I had as 
before only old bees Jeft to keep up the 
work of the hive and gather honey. 

The results were no better than before. I 
got the clover yield, but failed to get the 

asswood. 1 had, however, some honey to 
sell, but my hope of wintering bees in the 
South and getting their honey in the North, 
advantageously, had been blighted. I should 
uot again try the experiment. 

I now resolved to make small, one-roofed 
houses, each of all the six sides to be sep- 
arate panels, and the corners to be held 
with short pieces of hoop-iron. These 





houses would hold 3 colonies each, and an 
extra set of frames to each hive, (that is, 
one hive above the other), the two having 
but one bottom-board. Around the three 
hives, on all sides and beneath, 7 inches of 
after-math, or fine hay was packed ; while 
on top of the two sets of frames (constitut- 
ing one hive for winter), 14 inches of fine 
~— was packed, 

his plan proved a success, and cheaper 
than Tennessee wintering and transporta- 
tion combined. The first winter, however, 
demonstrated that the entrances were liable 
to become clogged with dead bees. To 
avoid this danger, arim or frame the size 
and shape of the bottom of the hive, was 
made and put on the bottom-board for win- 
ter only. This rim raised the combs 2 
inches from the bottom-board, and allowed 
all the dead bees and litter to remain be- 
neath the combs, without detriment to the 
bees. This plan, and the absence of bone- 
set honey for winter, has enabled my bees 
to winter with safety and success. 

T. F. BrIyneHamM. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


RFA FRASER ASF INF ASFA SL IRF FEAL ELEN SES ee 


A New Postal arrangement has been 
made between the United States and Can- 
ada, to go into full effect on March 1, 1888. 
Articles will be allowed to go into either 
country if admitted by the domestic law of 
either, except sealed packages (which are 
other than letters), and publications which 
violate the copyright laws of the country 
of destination, liquids, ete. 

All articles exchanged under this arrange- 
met are required to be fully prepaid with 
postage stamps, at the rate of postage ap- 


* | plicable to similar articles in the domestic: 


mails of the country of origin, and are re- 
quired to be delivered free to addresses in 
the country of destination. 

Articles other than letters, in their usual 
and ordinary form, on their arrival at the 
Exchange Post-Office of the country of 
destination, will be inspected by custom 
officers of that country, who will levy the 
proper customs duties upon any articles 
found to be dutiable under the laws of that 
country. 





More Bumble-Bees for Austra- 
lia.—Theclover in Australia is in danger 
of dying out, because of the lack of suffi- 
cient bees to fertilize the blossoms. Several 
large quantities of bumble-bees have been 
sent there for that purpose, and now we 
note by the following from the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Commercial Gazette, that another 
shipment is to be sent from Kentucky: 


Joseph McDonell, of Lexington, Ky., has 
achieved prominence lately by his expressed 
desire to buy $10,000 worth of Kentucky 
bumble-bees that understand the manage- 
ment of clover. They are to be sent to 
Australia to assist in growing clover there 
by carrying pollen from bloom to bloom. A 
gentleman who came from Australia last 
fall, and bought some stock from Mr. 
McDonell, made the arrangement with 
McDonell to supply him with the bumble- 
bees, and they will probably be gathered 
from the crop of next season. It has been 
known for years that it was necessary to 
have them in Australia. It will make busi- 
ness for the small boy of this country, and 
fun for the Australian school-boy in time to 
come. 
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QueRIES © REPLIES. 
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WATER FOR THE BEES IN 
WINTER QUARTERS. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 517.—Is it essential to water bees 
= they are in winter quarters ?—C. K., 

No.—Dapant & Son. 

No.—J. P. H. Brown. 

No.—James HEeppon. 

No; and do not do it.—R.L.Tay or. 

Not if they are quiet.—M. Mani. 

All of my experience says, No.—G. 
M. Doouirrt_e. 

Sometimes it is, and sometimes it is 
not.—A. B. Mason. 

I have never found it so.—J. M. 
SHUCK. 

It might be under certain circum- 
stances, though I have never done so. 
—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

If in a cellar, yes; say twice a 
month, during February and March.— 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

I think generally not. 
water mine.—C. C. MILiER. 


Ido not know. Many say that it is 
necessary toward spring, when they 
begin breeding.—W. Z. Hurcuison. 


Under ordinary circumstances bees 
do not require water while in winter 
quarters.—C. H. DrBBERN. 


I do not 





Not at a low temperature ; but if 
bees become uneasy at a high tempera- 
ture, water will tend to keep them 
quiet.—H. D. Currine. 

Ihave never considered it so. I 
give water, though, in early spring, 
after breeding has fairly started.—J. 
E. Ponp. 

No; and as bees winter admirably 
with no pains or care of this kind, I do 
not think that it is advisable.—A. J. 
Coox. 

I have no experience. We let our 
bees, here in the South, remain on the 
summer stands all the year round, and 
in winter it is very seldom that they 
are 3 or 4 days without a flight.—P. 
L. VIALLON. 


I would not think it necessary or 
desirable, unless toward spring when 
they begin to breed and are uneasy. 
Then, if a little water will quiet them, 
it may be a good thing. I have never 
practiced it but one year. It is too 
much labor.—EvuGENE SECOR. 


Ido not think that bees need water 
in their winter quarters, unless they 
are in avery dry place, and kept at a 
high temperature. I came very nearly 
drowning a colony in the cellar some 


on ago, while caheiimenting with 
an enameled cloth over the frames.— 
G. W. DEMAREE. 


I have tried it, but Idid not think 
that it did any good. Last winter I 
had a few colonies that were uneasy in 
February, so I gave them water in fine 
shavings of the poplar. I saw them 
lap it up, bit it did not quiet them. A 
flight did.—G. L. TINKER. 

It is not essential, but some do pro- 
vide water for those in cellars when 
they commence to breed in the spring. 
—TuHE Epriror. 


I 


WHICH SIDE OF A HILL FOR 
WINTERING BEES? 





Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 518.—In wintering bees out-doors, 
would te be better to have the a aged on the 
south side of a hill, facing sout ere the 
hives get plenty of sunshine ; or on the north 
side of a hill, facing north, and no sunshine, 
as some have contended ?—Bee-Keeper. 

I would take the south side.—W. Z. 


HUTCHINSON. 
Give me the southern slope, every 
time.—G. M. Doo.LirrLe. 


Give them all the sunshine possible. 
—M. Manin. 


The south side forever, in owt-door 
wintering.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


I prefer the south side for this 
locality.—H. D. Curtine. 

The south or southeast hill-side is 
my preference.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


On the south side, by all means, in 
my judgment.—J. E. Ponp. 


In a northern climate, I should 
much prefer the south side.—R. L. 
TAYLOR. 


I should say on the south exposure. 
But it may depend upon the climate 
somewhat.—EUGENE SECOR. 


Facing south, by all means, if you 
do not want to lose your bees. There is 
nothing worse than a northern ex- 
posure.—DapantT & Son. 


I prefer the apiary on the north side 
of the hill in a warm climate, and on 
the south side in a cold climate.—J. 
P. H. Brown. 


I would prefer a southeastern slope 
tomy apiary grounds. But I have 
had my apiary on four sites in the 
past, differing widely from each other, 
and I have really seen but little differ- 
ence as to the results.—G. W.DEMAREE. 

I would give them all the sunshine 
possible, in out-door wintering. I have 
been experimenting on this line for a 
number of years, and I almost inva- 
riably find that those colonies winter 
best that are protected by a tight board- 
fence, or other protection from the 
north and west, and have the most 





sunshine. I am trying a plan now, by 








raising - the rear of the hives to an an. 
gle of 45°, facing south. Of course it 
is necessary to shade the entrance dur- 
ing bright, sunny days, while a light 
snow is on the ground.—C.H.DIBBeEry. 


I should not choose either location, 
but if obliged to use one or the other, 
I would choose the south side, and 
shade the hives.—A. B. Mason. 


Here in the South our bees remain 
on the summer stands during winter, 
and I have always found those that 
have the full benefit of the sunshine 
in winter fare better than those that 
are too much in the shade.—P. L. 
VIALLON. 

I should prefer the south side. While 
I may be wrong,I believe in a south 
slope for the bee-yard.—A. J. Coox. 


I have had much experience in out- 
door wintering, and I prefer all the 
sunshine I can get, for the purpose.— 
J. M. SHUCK. 

I prefer the south side of the hill; 
and if at any time the sun should 
tempt the bees out when they ought 
not to fly, place a small shade-board 
in front of the entrance.—JAMEs 
HEDDON. 

I would prefer an apiary on the 
south side of ahill. The more sun- 
shine there is, the better. To-day 
(Jan. 24) I saw bees flying in the 
bright sunshine, with the mereury 26° 
in the shade. But few came out, and 
all got safely back.—G. L. TINKER. 


I am not sure which might be better 
for the winter alone, but as the bees 
would probably stay in the same place 
during summer and winter, I should 
much prefer the south side.—C. C. 
MILLER. 

In a northern latitude, place the 
bees on the south side of the hill. In 
the South some prefer the hives to 
face the north, but all desire them to 
have all the sunshine possible.—THE 
EDITOR. 


CONVENTION NOTICES. 





G2 The second annual meeting of the Southwes 
tern Iowa Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at 
the Court House in ed Oak, lowa, on March, 6 and 
7, 1888, when these subjects will be treated : ‘Spring 
dwindling and how prevented— What time to trans 
fer and italianize—Spring management of bees— 
What are the most essential i. in_ locating an 
apiary ?—What size, width and form of section for 
— honey?—Extracted honey, what should be its 

ce compared with comb honey?—The sectional 
Beoes. chambers of bee-hives—Wide frames or sec 
tion cases for comb es of of comb foundation 
in Southwestern lowa—Should the upper a A . 
hives be double or stagie thickness for the je 
tion of comb honey? All bee-keepers are mvited 
Come prepared with questions for the Query-Box. 
Ladies are specially invited. EH. W. PITzER, Sec. 


t@” The Hardin County Bee-Keepers’ Associa 
we will meet at the Court House in RSidora. Lowa, 
m the second turday = each month, at noon 
(12 o’clock), until further n 
ow. BUCHANAN, Sec. 





2" The next regular meeting of the Sus- 
quehanna County Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at New Milford, Pa.,on Saturday, 


May 5, 1888. H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SoS 








SONG OF THE BEES. 





D. AIKEN. 





We watch for the light of the morning break, 
And color of the grey eastern sky, 
With its blended hues of saffron and lake, 
Then say to each other, “ Awake! Awake |” 
For our winter's honey is all to make, 
And our bread for a long supply. 


Then off we hie to the hill and the dell, 
To the field, the wild-wood and bower, 
In columbine's horn we love to dwell, 
To dip in the lily with snow-white bell, 
To search the balm in its odorous cell, 
The thyme and the rosemary flower. 


We seek for the bloom of the eglantine, 
The lime, painted thistle and brier, 
And follow the course of the wandering vine, 
Whether it trail on the earth supine, 
Or ‘round the aspiring tree-top twine, 
And reach for a stage still higher. 


As each for the good of the whole is bent, 
And stores up its treasure for all, 
We hope for an evening of heart’s content, 
For the winter of life without lament, 
That summer is gone, with its hours misspent, 
And the harvest is past recall. 
—Bee-Keepers’ Magazine. 


DRONES. , 


At what Age are Drone-Bees 
Disposed to Mate? 











Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 





Since writing my last article, on 
page 55, I have had the pleasure of 
seeing the first volume of Mr. Che- 
shire’s admirable contributions to the 
physiology of the honey-bee. Without 
defining the time when the drone is 
disposed to mate, Cheshire demon- 
strates microscopically that the drone 
cannot be fit for this office until it is 
several days old at least, and my ob- 
servations seem to show that sexual 
desire comes much later. 


Mahan, as stated in my work on 
bees, seems to have first made the im- 
portant observation that drones leav- 
ing the hive to mate, have a large sup- 
ply of honey, which on their return is 
found to have been almost entirely 
consumed. I did not ascertain how 
many marital excursions the drones 
would average on a single day, but as 
they are often flying in favorable 
weather about three hours, it seems 
probable that a drone makes three 
such trips at least. To do this, the 
drone must consume twice as much 
honey as a swarming worker whose 
honey-sac carries from the hive almost 
a week’s supply. The importance of 
preventing any over-production of 
drones is therefore obvious without 
further comment. 

Let me here make some suggestions 
to those who think it best to exclude 
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onies. 
fully realize that after being wholly 
precluded by ill-health, from the prac- 
tical management of bees, for most of 
the last fifteen years, it would ill be- 
come me to speak in too confident a 


I say suggestions, because I 


tone. In limiting the production of 
drones to just as few as we think will 
be needed for the timely fertilization 
of our queens, may we not to contrary 
to those wise precepts, ‘‘ There is that 
scattereth and increaseth yet more; 
and there is that withholdeth more 
than is meet, but it tendeth only to 
want ?” Itis very easy to take it for 
granted that every bee in a healthy, 
populous colony, will do all that it 
possibly can for the prosperity of the 
hive, even in the entire absence of 
drones. Soitis easy to assume that 
every bee in an “artificial” swarm 
will work just as well as it would in a 
natural one. But who that has had a 
large experience with both methods, 
can deny that for the production of 
comb honey at least, the natural 
swarm has that spur in the head,which 
artificial processes never seem to give 
it? Is it not reasonable to think, that 
for its highest prosperity, every colony 
of bees should be in a normal, that is 
to say in a natural condition ? 


What can be more certain than that 
strong colonies with very few or no 
drones, in the very height of the 
honey-harvest when such _ colonies 
crave them so much, are not in a 
proper condition to stimulate them to 
do all that they are able todo? Their 
owner may know that in his apiary 
there are drones enough for all needed 
purposes ; but how is he to impart this 
information to the droneless colonies, 
when every healthy colony, by the fiat 
of the Creator, seeks such conditions 
as would be proper, if there was not 
another family of bees on the face of 
the earth? So far, therefore, from 
grudging to any colony a goodly num- 
ber of drones, I would prefer to have 
one-third drone-comb in one of the 
central combs of the hive of each 
breeding colony. 


I will conclude this article by giving 
some observations which show that to 
insure the mating of queens, many 
more drones seem to be needed than is 
commonly supposed. At the time I 
made my observations in 1885,a drouth 
had cut off the gathering of honey for 
so iong a time, that I had no reason to 
suppose that any drones could be 
found for the mating of my queens, 
except such asI had bred and kept 
alive by daily stimulative feeding. 
Now for over two weeks, I had more 
than a dozen young queens which flew 
out nearly every day for mating, and 
some of them I know made several ex- 
cursions on the same day. I had over 





all drone-comb from most of their col- 


laid any eggs. When the weather be- 
came too cool to expect any favorable 
results, I dissected the other queens 
and found that none of them had 
mated. Now when my apiary was so 
largely devoted to queen-breeding, and 
I had thousands of flying drones, I 
had great success in the mating of 
queens at the same time of the year, 
and under circumstances no more 
favorable than when in 1885 I so sig- 
nally failed. 

Dayton, O., Feb. 10, 1888. 





STATISTICS. 


Securing the Statistics of Bee. 
Keeping. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. M. YOUNG. 





As the Statistician of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture wishes statistics 
about bee-culture, so that a full and 
complete report can be made of this 
special industry, it is the duty of every 
bee-keeper throughout the country to 
assist in making out a report in regard 
to bees and honey. This matter has 
been referred to me to obtain as far as 
possible, this information from eastern 
Nebraska. 

The matter of obtaining correct 
statistics is one of no small moment, 
and yet if every bee-keeper who reads 
this will lend a helping hand, and 
‘put a shoulder to the wheel,” a vast 
amount of information may be gained 
with but little labor. These reports, 
when all are in, or as Many as we 
think we can get, will be forwarded to 
the Statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture, and very likely be pub- 
lished. Therefore every friend to the 
progress of bee-culture is earnestly re- 
quested to assist in making these re- 
ports as complete as possible. Let every 
bee-keeper in eastern Nebraska, who 
may read this article, send to me his 
name and full address ; the number of 
colonies of bees that he had in the fall 
of 1887 ; how many in the spring of 
1888 ; how wintered, in-doors or out- 
doors; and, if possible, how many 
pounds each, of comb and extracted 
honey obtained last year; the number 
of pounds of beeswax, and whether 
movable-comb or box-hives are used in 
the apiaries. 

Send to me not your own statement 
simply, but that of your neighboring 
bee-keepers who you have reason to 
believe do not read bee-papers, and 
who are not likely to send in their own 
reports. If you do not choose to write 
a letter, the whole thing can be written 
on a postal card. Write very plainly, 
and address, J. M. Young, Rock Bluffs, 





200 drones, and yet only a single queen 


Cass Co., Nebr. 
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SOME REPLIES, 


To Questions which All were 
Invited to Answer, 
Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. P. HEWETT. 

The questions were published on 
page 42, and are as follows : 

1. How many keep a daily. record of the 
temperature and degrees which they prefer 
in their depositories? 

2. How many believe in hibernation ? 

3. How many can winter colonies on 
from 3 to 6 pounds of stores ? 


4. How many have had bees steal eggs, 
and from them make queens ? 


5. How many have had queens fertilized 
that did not leave the hive ? 

6. How many have had queens become 
re-fertilized ? 

7. How many have had queens die with 
the droves, on their bridal trip 


8. How many have had bees hibernate, 
and remain so until taken out in the spring- 
time ? 

9. How many can tell that they have a 
queenless colony in their apiaries, by seeing 
bees trying to steal eggs, before they notice 
the colony which is queenless ? 


10. How many know that there is no 
vitalization in some queens’ eggs, when 
they first commence laying in the spring, 
and the bees have no regard for her, more 
than any other bee, and swarm out ? 

Harvey Feathers, of Royalton, Wis., 


sends the following answers : 


1. Ido. I prefer from 40° to 42° 
for very populous colonies, and from 
48° to 50° for less populous ones. 

2. I believe that the dormant state 
that the bees enter into when winter- 
ing well, might as well be called 
hibernation. 

3. I cannot winter a colony on from 
3 to 6 pounds of stores, through one of 
our winters of 54 months. 

4. Ido not believe that bees steal 
eggs. 

5. Ido not believe that queens are 
ever fertilized in the hive. 

6. I am doubtful if they ever are re- 
fertilized. 

7. Ihave had queens that never re- 
turned from their bridal trip. 

8. Lhave. 

9. I cannot tell. 

10. Ido not. Ido not believe that 
is the cause of bees swarming out in 
the spring-time. I have had a colony 
swarm out and cluster on a bush; 
while there, I cleaned the hive and 
combs real clean, and returned the 
bees. .They staid and did well that 
season. 


W. H. Stewart, of Kimball, Dak., 
answers some of the questions as fol- 
lows : 

1. I keep a record of the tempera- 


ture in the bee-cellar, and I prefer that 
of 45°. 


3. I have several times wintered full 
colonies of bees on from 3 to 4 pounds 
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of stores, and I can do it any time if 
I wish to do so, and have them come 
out in the spring as good in every re- 
spect as though they had consumed 
more. 

7. Ihave had several queens to die 
with the drone on their bridal trips. 


S. W. Conrad, of Hanford, Calif., 
replies to { few of the questions in the 
following manner : 


3. I have wintered a colony on from 
5 to 7 pounds of honey. 

4. Ihave seen my bees steal eggs 
and rear queens therefrom. 

5. Ihave had queens fertilized that 
did not leave the hive to meet the 
drone. 

7. I have seen dying queens at- 
tached to the drones after the bridal 
trip. 


ST Ee 


HORTICULTURE. 


Are the Bees our Friends ?—The 
Vice.President’s Address. 


Read before the Iowa Horticultural Society 
BY EUGENE SECOR. 


In some localities, where grape- 
growing is the chief industry, and 
where, in certain seasons of the year, 
or in seasons peculiar in themselves, 
the honey-bees have given the growers 
more or less annoyance, some persons 
who have not studied the structure and 
habits of bees, and whose observations 
have not been as careful and thorough 
as the subject demands, have been 
ready to declare them a nuisance, and 
to banish them as an enemy to horti- 
culture. Hence the question at the 
head of this essay is not only an inter- 
esting one, but important. 

That they do, occasionally, annoy 
grape-growers, and perhaps others, is 
true. Those of us who keep dairy 
cows know that they sometimes break 
out of their proper enclosure, and give 
us trouble and annoyance in conse- 
quence ; yet we should hardly be will- 
ing to forego the luxuries which they 
furnish us, nor forget their general 
usefulness, on so slight a fault. If good 
qualities over-balance the bad, bees 
cannot be an unmixed evil. 

On the theory that everything was 
created to serve some good purpose in 
the economy of nature, what was the 
purpose in the creation of the honey- 
bee P Was it only that man’s palate 
might -be tickled with the delicious 
nectar which she finds hidden in the 
delicate chalices? Ithink not. The 
honey is of only minor importance. I 
believe that it was the Divine purpose 
to minister to our necessities and en- 
joyments, but ina different and more 





important way. ‘*Male and female 





created He them” was no less true of 
plants and flowers than of man. 

In a good many of the species the 
sexual organs are not in the same 
flower. In others they are developed 
on distinct plants. In still others, al- 
though the flowers are hermaphrodite, 
the anthers and stigmas do not ripen at 
same time. Some means of carrying 
the pollen-dust from flower to flower, 
or from plant to plant, is necessary. 


The wind is one of the fertilizing 
agencies, but the wind does not always 
blow during the brief opportune period 
when the pistils are ripe for receiving 
the life-giving dust; and if rains are 
frequent, thus keeping the pollen. 
germs too damp to be easily carried 
by the favoring breeze, many plants 
would fail to mature seed and fruit, 
but for the insects that perform this 
important service. 

Charles Darwin, that eminent En. 
glish naturalist, whose careful experi- 
ments have added so much to our 
knowledge of plant and insect life, 
states in his work on “Cross and Self 
Fertilization,” that out of 125 species 
that he covered with netting, exclud- 
ing insects when in bloom, more than 
half were either entirely sterile, or 
produced less than half the number of 
seeds of the unprotected plants. I will 
cite one only of the many so treated 
by him, namely, white clover. I quote: 


‘Several plants were protected from 
insects, and the seeds from ten flower- 
heads of these plants, and from ten 
heads on other plants growing outside 
the net (which I saw visited by bees) 
were counted ; and the seeds from the 
latter plants were very nearly ten times 
as numerous as those from the pro- 
tected plants. The experiment was 
repeated on the following year ; and 20 
protected heads now yielded only a 
single aborted seed; whilst 30 heads on 
the plants out-side the net (which I 
saw visited by bees) yielded 2,290 
seeds, as calculated by weighing all 
the seed and counting the number in a 
weight of 2 grains.” 


He says: ‘*The most important of 
all the means by which pollen is car- 
ried from the anthers to the stigmas of 
the same flower, or from flower to 
flower, are insects belonging to the or- 
ders of Hymenoptera, Lepidoptera and 
Diptera. 

The bees are the love-messengers 
which carry on the courtship and 
hasten the marriage of the blushing 
blossoms. They furnish the means of 
locomotion, and make it possible for 
distant and non-related flowers to meet 
in happy wedlock. Other insects do, 
indeed, play some part in this impor- 
tant work, but no other honey-and- 
pollen gathering insect increases with 
such rapidity in the spring, before the 
fruit-trees and small fruits blossom. 
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Bumble-bees are the chief fertilizers 
of red clover, because of the length of 
the corolla, but as only the queen lives 
over winter, and it takes her so long 
to rear her young, the first crop is ripe 
before her progeny are numerous 
enough to do much good ; hence only 
the second crop is depended upon for 
seed. 

We have another eminent English 
authority (Cheshire) for the statement 
that gooseberries are absolutely de- 
pendent upon insects for fertilization. 
He states that the failure of this crop 
so often attributed to late frosts, is 
often due to non-fertilization. The 
same author also says in reference to 
apple blossoms, that the stigmas ma- 
ture before the anthers, and that every 
blossom needs five independent fer- 
tilizations to make a perfect apple. He 
says that many of the wind-falls are 
traceable to imperfect fertilization. 
Out of 200 apples picked up at random 
after a wind-storm, all but eight were 
traceable to this defect. The reason 
nature has stored nectar in such abund- 
ance in the orchard fruit-blossoms, is 
to entice the bees to travel over them 
and thereby secure seeds to propagate 
the species. 

But a still more important service 
rendered by them is that of cross-fer- 
tilization. Nature appears to abhor 
the marriage of near relatives. Many 
plants, although provided with both 
male and female organsin the same 
flower, are yet guarded from the bale- 
ful effects of in-breeding, by the an- 
thers maturing at a different time from 
the stigmas, as before stated. Others 
are self-fertilizing, but at the same 
time are much more fertile if the pol- 
len from a distant and non-nelated 
plant be applied. In other words, the 
pollen from a distant and non-related 
plant of the same species is much more 
prepotent than that from the same 


= flower or same plant. 


Darwin’s pains-taking experiments 
with self and cross fertilization carried 
on for more than 17 years, and fol- 
lowed up with numerous plants to the 
tenth and twelfth generations, led him 
to these conclusions: First, that cross- 
fertilization is generally beneficial ; 
second, that self-fertilization is gen- 
erally injurious. 

Now the especial province of pollen 
and nectar gathering insects is to in- 
sure the cross-fertilization which is so 
beneficial. Nature does not usually 
stake all her chances on a single per- 
adventure. It is both increase and 
improvement that are desired. If en- 
tirely dependent upon insects, then 
without them there would be no seeds 
and no inerease. If entirely depend- 
ent upon the wind, then during a calm 
the blossoms would die of sterility. I 
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every plant or tree that secretes nectar 
in abundance, thus inviting the fre- 
quent visits of bees or other insects, 
that itis either sterile without insect 
aid, or else the crossing thereby in- 
sured is highly important. 


Cross-fertilization is one of the most 
interesting as well as important studies 
in horticulture and floriculture. With- 
out it, advance is impossible. Every 
apple would be like every other apple, 
and every flower as stereotyped as a 
printer’s proof. Variety in color, in 
flavor, and in fragrance are largely, if 
not entirely, due to cross-breeding. 


In an essay read before the Nursery- 
man’s Convention last summer, our 
President Patten stated that about 75 
per cent. (and he might have said 95) 
of all our improved fruits had come by 
chance. How much of this, think you, 
was due to the busy bee, in its quests 
after the pearly drop of nectar hidden 
for its finding? «Her honey is buta 
fraction of the results of her labors. 
Man has had tiny helpers that he knew 
not of. While he, for seasons, has se- 
lected and hybridized, they, for ages, 
have, with their little powers, toiled 
along, perpetuating every movement 
of the world of flowers toward the 
beautiful.” 


The Bees and the Fruit-Grower. 


Now as to bees injuring fruits: I 
said at the outset, that they occasion- 
ally annoyed the fruit-grower. Per- 
haps it would have been more proper 
to say ‘‘ fruit-pickers.” If grapes or 
other soft fruits get bruised in picking, 
or if they burst from over-ripeness or 
damp weather ;, or if from any cause 
the skin is abraded so the bees can get 
at the soft, sweet pulp, they will tum- 
ble headlong over each other in their 
haste to get at the booty. 


Those who have made a scientific 
stady of their structure maintain that 
a bee’s mandibles are not formed for 
biting or cutting like those of the 
hornet or wasp. They can only mold 
the wax that forms the comb, at a high 
temperature. If they could bite the 
skin of a grape to get its juice, why do 
they not bite open the corolla of the 
red clover blossom to get the abund- 
ant nectar which they can scent but 
cannot reach? Here, again, Darwin's 
observations are valuable. He says 
that he has many, many times exam- 
ined the blossoms of the red clover, 
and often seen hive-bees sucking the 
nectar from the sides of the corollas, 
near the base, from little hows bored 
through them ; but he does n. t.arraign 
the bees for boring these holes. They 
only appropriate what other insects 
have made it possible for them to ob- 
tain. He says: 

“As far as I have seen, it is always 





think you will find it true, however, of 


bumble-bees which first bite the holes, 
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and they are well fitted for the work, 
by possessing powerful mandibles.” 
Perhaps it may not be generally 
known, that there is, in Illinois, an 
apicultural experiment station, estab- 
lished and supported by the govern- 
ment for the purpose of determining 
just such disputed questions as this. 


In the Agricultural Report for 1885, 
may be found a very full account of 
the means used to determine the pos- 
sible injury which bees can do to sound 
fruit. A large screen-house was built, 
and several colonies placed therein, 
subjected to all the conditions which 
might be supposed to increase their 
pillaging instincts,viz : drouth,warmth 
and starvation. After being kept con- 
fined in this condition for a few days, 
23 varieties of grapes, besides peaches, 
pears and other soft fruits, were hung 
in the house or placed on shelves; and 
while the bees visited them constantly, 
in search of food, not one was injured 
by them. Others were dipped in honey. 
Of course the latter was quickly appro- 
priated, but not a skin was broken. 
Others were placed in the hives, and 
although polished like glass by con- 
stant travel, none were injured. 

The limits of this essay will not 
allow me to pursue this part of the 
subject further. If any one wishes 
more testimony, he should read that 
candid report by a disinterested ob- 
server. 

Forest City, Iowa. 





BEE-KEEPING. 


Experience with Bees in Poor 
Seasons. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY GEO. W. MORRIS. 





Bees have not had a flight for about 
ten days ; they have had several since 
winter began. I have not lost a single 
colony this winter, although the ther- 
mometer has indicated zero tempera- 
ture two or three times. I have only 
11 colonies now. 

My report for 1886 and 1887 is as 
follows, as near as I can remember : 

In May, 1886, I sold all my bees (16 
colonies) for $100. Then I took charge 
of an apiary consisting of 100 colonies, 
for one-half of the honey and swarms 
produced, which amounted to 1,000 
pounds of the former, and 34 swarms. 
This much for the work of May and 
June. 

Right here I wish to give some facts 
in favor of strong colonies at the 
proper season. The strongest colony 
gathered in the last week of May, 90 
pounds of extracted honey, all from 
locust bloom. The same colony in 
June gathered from white clover, 45 
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pounds, and cast 2 large swarms. This 
ended the honey season of 1886. If 
the other 99 colonies had gathered the 
same amount, the honey crop would 
have been 13,500 pounds, instead of 
1,000 pounds. 

If the flow of white clover honey had 
been as profuse as the locust flow, my 
crop would have been enormous. I 
never saw honey come in so fast from 
any other bloom, as it did from locust 
bloom in 1886, in proportion to the 
field-workers. 

On account of the dry fall and hard 
winter, with a late spring and little 
attention, our increase of 34 colonies 
dwindled down to 22 by April 1, 1887. 
I moved my half home in a weak con- 
dition, but by close attention, I suc. 
ceeded in getting them built up so that 
they gathered 250 pounds of clover 
honey last June, and in October 500 
pounds from aster. The entire time 
required by me, including marketing, 
was only ten days. ; 

To sum the bee-business up in its 
entirety, [am forced to conclude that 
it pays me as well, or better, than any 
other business that I can engage in, as 
regards the time and capital invested. 

Cornishville, Ky., Jan. 21, 1888. 


WISCONSIN. 


Report of the State Convention 
at Madison, on Feb. 8. 











Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY F. WILCOX. 





At the recent Wisconsin State Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, four essays were 
read, followed by short discussions. 
President C. A. Hatch read an address, 
recommending among other things the 
use of small kegs for extracted honey, 
in preference to tin or glass packages. 

Mr. Putnam asked, ‘Would not 
small packages, like tumblers, be 
better ?” 

Mr. Bishop said that small packages 
increase the cost of the honey by the 
extra cost of the packages. Customers 
do not wish to buy tin or glass by the 
pound. Five or ten gallon cans, or 
kegs, are preferred by his trade. Kegs 
are preferred to cans, because the 
honey can be more easily gotten out by 
retailers. He found that many cus- 
tomers wished to get good honey in 
the cheapest form possible. 

A. E. Cooley—Honey in glass is 
looked upon as a luxury. 

C. A. Hatch—Honey in glass bears 
a higher rate of freight than in kegs. 

A. V. Bishop—There is a prejudice 
in cities against what appears to be 
adulterated. Honey in small glass 
jars or tumblers is more likely to be so 
regarded. 





Mr. Bishop read an essay on ‘ The 
relations of producers to the commis- 
sion merchants.” He recommends 
shipping honey by freight, and thinks 
that the demand for extracted honey is 
increasing. Large barrels or kegs 
may be used for dark honey, and 
small ones for light honey. Large or 
full-sized starters are sometimes found 
in comb honey while eating it, and 
give rise toa fear of adulteration. It 
is ‘better to use them as small as 
possible. 

W. H. Putnam stated that in a bee- 
cellar under his shop, with the temper- 
ature about 42°, the moisture con- 
densed on the ceiling, though venti- 
lated by two pipes, and wished to 
know how it could be prevented. 

A. V. Bishop and F. Wilcox said, by 
making the floor above of the same 
temperature as the cellar. 

Mr. Hoxie—Let one ventilator ex- 
tend to the floor of the cellar, and the 
other just through the ceiling. 

Secretary F. Wilcox then read _ his 
essay as follows, entitled, 

Notes from the Chicago Convention. 


On the morning of Nov. 16, 1887, I 
went to Chicago to attend the annual 
meeting of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society. Having an hour or 
two to wait for the opening of the con- 
vention, I visited the honey houses near 
by. Iwas pleased with the quantity 
and fine quality of honey seen. One 
thing Isaw which I did not expect, 
namely, the shipping-crates were badly 
bedaubed with a composition which 
looked like coal dust and kerosene. 
Now what is the use of buying clear 
lumber, and keeping it perfectly clean 
and white, if when shipped it arrives 
at its destination in such a filthy con- 
dition ? 

A full report of the essays and dis- 
cussions makes quite a little pamphlet, 
which can be had at the office of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, for 25 cents ; 
and it is well worth more than its cost, 
to any who will read it. 

The question of re-organizing the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Society 
so as tomake it a representative body 
is being considered. The best place to 
discuss it is in these State and district 
conventions. The plan proposed, as I 
understand it, is that the inter-national 
association shall be composed of those 
who pay annual dues to the associa- 
tion, and such others as may be sent 
to represent State and district associa- 
tions ; these bodies to become affiliated 
by the annual payment of a sum of 
money. The association thus organ- 
ized would consist of one grand body, 
with subordinate bodies in the differ- 
ent States. It may well be supposed 
that if the bee-keepers of the country 
were thus thoroughly organized, they 
would possess a power for doing good, 
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or for the suppression of any evils that 
might bear unjustly on the pursuit. 

At the present time, our associations 
are little else than mere annual gath-. 
erings of bee-keepers for the purpose 
of discussing the best methods of pro- 
ducing and marketing honey. 

Desirable as it may be, there are 
some difficulties in the way of effecting 
such an organization. One is, the 
difficulty of organizing the local socie- 
ties, and inducing them to send dele. 
gates. Another is, the payment of ex- 
penses of delegates from distant States. 
Whether such an organization is ever 
effected or not, it is well that bee- 
keepers should think of it, and be pre- 
pared to act as thought best at our 
next meeting. 

Mr. Thos. G. Newman, of Chicago, 
was appointed a committee of one to 
try to secure a more reasonable rating 
of freight charges for extracted honey 
in barrels or kegs, as first-class freight 
is neither just nor reasonable. 

Perhaps the most valuable work 
done at that convention was to propose 
two practical methods of collecting 
statistics of the honey crop, one or 
both of which may be carried into 
effect. One plan is to have Mr. A. I. 
Root employ three or four special re- 
porters in each State, each one to re- 
port the crop for his portion of the 
State, which, in addition to the indi- 
vidual reports usually given, will give 
us some means of knowing whether 
the crop of the country is good, very 
good; poor, or very poor. Even 
though we should not know the exact 
number of pounds produced, we would 
know where there is an overplus, and 
where there isa shortage. Knowing 
this, we will better know what price to 
fix on our honey, and where to look 
for a market. 

The second plan was for several 
members to write to the Commissioner 
of Agriculture, requesting him to col- 
lect and publish statistics of the honey 
crop in connection with the statistics 
of farm crops. In accordance with 
this plan I wrote and received the 
following reply : ; 

Sm :—Your letter of Dec. 23, addressed to 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, has been 
referred to me for answer. We have now 
under consideration in this Bureau a plan 
for the gathering and publishing of infor- 
mation relative to bee-keeping, once or per- 
haps twice a year. In order to carry out 
this plan, it will be necessary to have 4 
om al corps of correspondents among those 
directly interested in the industry. It is 
desirable to have the names of one or two 
of the leading men in each county where 
apiculture is of any comparative impor- 


tance. Can you assist me in obtaining such 
a list for your State? Very respectfully 


J. R. Dopaes, Statistician. 


From the above it seems that the 
Agricultural Bureau is willing to un- 
dertake the work of collecting statis- 
tics of the honey crop, which the bee- 
keepers of the country have so long 
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desired. All they ask is, that we shall 
co-operate with, and assist them, by 
furnishing the names of two or three 
intelligent. bee-keepers in each county, 
who will interest themselves in trying 
to report accurately. Ihave prepared 
a list of two names from nearly every 
county in the State, but considerable 
correspondence and inquiry will be 
necessary before I can ascertain their 
willingness and fitness for the work. 
We have reason to be thankful to the 
Department for its friendly interest in 
behalf of bee-keeping. 

In conclusion, I cannot better de- 
scribe that convention than by reading 
a little poem, from page 755 of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1887, 
written by Eugene Secor, of Iowa. 

The convention then adjourned. 

F. Wixcox, Sec. 


PECULIAR SEASON. 


Destroying the Basswood— 
Poultry and Bees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY H. M. CATES. 


The past was one of the most pecu- 
liar seasons that I have known since I 
began keeping bees.. The spring 
opened favorably, and every colony of 
my bees was strong in numbers until 
about the first or the middle of April, 
when there was about 15 days of the 
worst weather for bees that I have 
ever seen. 

Every morning it would be fair and 
sunshiny, and the bees would roll out 
of the hives and go to the woods where 
soft maple and elm were in bloom. 
They would make a trip or two, loaded- 
with pollen, when up would come a 
very cold north wind, and then great 
crowds of bees could be seen dropping 
in the grass between the woods and 
home, chilled to death. Such affairs 
soon reduced the colonies to nuclei. 

White clover then opened, when the 
bees gathered enough to build up on a 
little, and by the time basswood 
bloomed, most of the colonies were 
strong enough to begin work in the 
sections. I finally obtained about 25 
pounds of honey per colony, with no 
Increase, except 2 colonies that I 
divided. 

About the middle of last November 
Iwent with a horse and buggy, some 
50 or 60 miles, to Williamsburg and 
Richmond; and as I drove along I 
kept a sharp lookout for bees, but I 
saw none except here and there a few 
In log or box hives, until I got to 
Williamsburg. There I saw the Rey- 
nolds brothers. 

The next day I visited Mr. Reynold’s 
aplary, and found him just packing his 


hives, and is very successful with his 
way of wintering. 
Cutting the Basswood:Trees. 

One thing that is going to injure the 
bee-business in eastern Indiana, is the 
««Excelsior” business. There are 
thousands of linden trees being cut 
here every spring for this business. 
One man sold over 2,000 fine linden 
trees last spring, that were in size from 
6 inches to 2 feet in diameter. This 
was all cut within sight of my apiary, 
and it will leave us with no honey 
source except the clovers, white and 
Alsike ; of the latter I have3 acres that 
will bloom the coming season, and I 
shall sow 20 acres more of it in the 
spring. 

Keeping Poultry with Bees. 

Some bee-men advocate the keeping 
of poultry with bees. These same 
writers should have been in my apiary 
last May, and have seen a neighbor's 
large Pekin duck go flopping out from 
the bee-yard, with a dozen or more 
bees sticking around its eyes. At the 
same time the owner of the duck ap- 
peared, and was very angry at the 
bees. Had those, who advise keeping 
poultry with bees, seen the excitement 
in my bee-yard, they would think very 
differently on the subject. 

Shideler, Ind. 


COLUMBUS, O. 


The Ohio Centennial Exposition 
Honey Exhibit. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. A. B. MASON. 


The Ohio Centennial Exposition, to 
be held at Columbus, O., next Septem- 
ber and October, offers about $320 
in premiums in the Apiarian Depart- 
ment, and will put upa building for 
the apiarian exhibit. I am sorry to 
say that the exhibit will be confined to 
residents of Ohio. I am Superintend- 
ent of the Department, and the Board 
of Directors wish me to furnish a plan 
for the building. I will send a pre- 
mium list as soon as published, to all 
intending exhibitors, who apply to me 
for it. 

I am sure that our honey exhibits at 
the Fairs have helped to work up a 
market for our honey, and if properly 
conducted, they do much towards 
showing up the importance of our 
industry. 

When, a few weeks ago, I told some 
of the Directors that the annual pro- 
duction of honey in this country was 
said to be about 100,000,000 pounds, 
and worth $15,000,000 ; and also about 
100,000 pounds of beeswax, they 
*“bunged out” their eyes at me as 





last hive for winter. He uses chaff 


though I was ‘ lying,” but I gave 
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them hot shot, and made them sur- 
render. 

I wish that our Ohio bee-keepers 
would «‘wake up” this season, and 
show the people at the Centennial the 
importance and beauty of our spe- 
cialty, and make an exhibition of bees 
and honey worthy of our State. 

It is intended to have the building 
so arranged that honey can be ex- 
hibited without the crates, and still be 
safe from bees, etc. 

It was said that the honey exhibit at 
the Tri-State Fair at Toledo last fall, 
was the most attractive feature of the 
Fair; but the bee-keepers of Ohio 
ought to make the grandest exhibit at 
Columbus that was ever made in this 
country! Let us “ pile up” the honey 
until the building is filled to its utmost 
capacity for a fine display. 

Reduced freight and passenger rates 
will be made known in good time, and 
abundance of time will be had for 
arranging displays. 

The last, or ««Convention Number” 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, is 
** worth its weight in gold.” Every 
thing is boiled down,” and the useless 
parts left out. 

Auburndale, Ohio. 


TEMPERATURE. 


The Lowest Temperature at 
Which Bees Work. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY 8. D. HASKIN. 


On page 67 is quoted from Gleanings, 
the temperature at which bees will fly. 
My observation demonstrates that they 
are safe if itis 45° in the shade or 
cloudy, and I have had one colony to 
work hard on buckwheat at that tem- 
perature. It was in this wise : 

Keeping bees in a neighborhood 
in Pennsylvania where much buck- 
wheat was raised, I detected the odor 
of buckwheat around one of my hives, 
and on examination found that they 
were storing that very article. Fol- 
lowing their direction, I found that 
bloom plenty, and bees working on it 
pretty freely. The previous year the 
same field had buckwheat on it, and 
sowed with oats in the spring, the 
shelled or wasted grain came up with 
the oats. 

But here is the peculiarity, and it 
shows why and how it is that some- 
times we find so much difference in 
our honey, and in the same yard at 
this time : 

I had about 50 colonies, and none of 
the rest of my bees paid any attention 
to buckwheat, but worked on willows, 
fruit and berry bloom until white 
clover came. There was a great deal 
of buckwheat raised that year, and 
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the 49 colonies and their increase did 
not store any buckwheat honey ; but 
the fiftieth colony and its increase (one 
swarm) stored but very little except 
the buckwheat honey. But below is 
the test : 

When it was getting quite late and 
cool in the fall, but no frost yet, one 
day I noticed my ‘‘ buckwheat bees” 
were very busy, and the others were 
flying only for a little water. I fol- 
lowed the course of the working bees, 
and found that a neighbor had harv- 
ested some early buckwheat, and sowed 
the field with winter rye. The shelled 
buckwheat had sprung up, and was in 
bloom. It grew cooler towards night, 
and at 45° the bees worked pretty 
briskly, but at 44° they stopped en- 
tirely. ‘ 

This test was quite satisfactory and 
interesting to me, though I had never 
written it for publication. It illus- 
trates the peculiarity of bees’ prefer- 
ence for the different honey sources 
and flowers. It was a good season for 
white clover and basswood honey. 

On Feb. 1 the mereury rose to 44° 
in the shade, and some of my bees 
flew a little. It was the first since last 
November. The snow is 2 feet deep. 
It is a little cooler to-day, and is rain- 
ing a little. 

Waterville, Minn., Feb. 3, 1888. 








CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





1888. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Apr. 11.—Starh County, at Canton, O. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 
Apr. 24.—Des Moines County, at Burlington, Iowa. 
John Nau, Sec., Middletown, lowa. 
May 5.—Susquehanna County, at New Milford, Pa, 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
May 8.—Cortland Union. at Cortland, N. Y. 
W.H. Beach, Sec., Cortland, N. Y. 
t2™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Bees Wintering Well.—L. Hub- 
bard, Waldron, Mich., on Feb. 7, 1888, says: 


Bees appear to be wintering nicely. I 
have 100 colonies in the cellar, and nearly 
as many packed in chaff. There are no 
signs of diarrhea. 





Glandular System of the Bees. 
—J.A. Proctor, M.D., Union City, Ind., 
writes as follows : 


Prof. A. J. Cook, in discussing the glan- 
dular system of the bee, says that “one 
-_ of glands furnishes the saliva ; another 

he food for the larve. Drones do not have 
this gland, and it is only rudimentary in the 

ueen, which shows that she once nursed 
the larve, asthe queen bumble-bee now 
does in the spring.” Will Prof. Cook please 
state what gland he alludes to by “this 





gland?” What shows that “they once 
nursed the larve, as the queen bumble-bee 
now does ?” Iask for this proof, that the 
bumble-bee has not changed, but still feeds 
its larve ; and why the honey-bee has 
changed. 

The Professor says, on page 58, that 
“richer food, through long ages, developed 
larger ovaries,and a correspondingly greater 
fecundity.” How is it known that the 
queen gets any richer food than she did 
ages ago? Or that their ovaries are more 
developed now then they were ages ago? I 
see no change in the queen bumble-bee, and 
why in the honey-bee ? 

The Professor says, “In the same way 
snakes have lost their legs.” (I suppose by 
being too lazy to use them.) ‘ Zoologists 
find rudimentary legs now, and believe 
such legs indicate legs once useful.” I ask 
for the proof, as it matters not what any 
one “ thinks” about it. 


= 





The Bees are all Right.— Andrew 
Craig, Empire, Dak., on Feb. 6, 1888, says : 

Ihave 3colonies packed in straw on the 
summer stands. They are all right so far. 


It has been 34° below zero here this winter, 
but it ranges now from 20° to 40° above zero. 





Standard Langstroth Frames. 
—L. J. Stone, Littleton Common, Mass., 
asks the following questions : 


1. How thick should the top-bars to the 
standard Langstroth frames be? 2. How 
much space should there be between the 
top of the brood-frames and the bottom of 
the section-cases ? 3. Will bees build up as 
fast in standard Langstroth frames as in 
deeper frames ? 1 mean in early spring. 


[l. Make them W-shaped, and % of an 
inch deep. 

2. Three-eighths of an inch. 
8. Yes.—Ep.] 





Good Locality for Bees.—T. M. 
Edwards, Kerrville, Tenn., on Feb. 8, 1888, 
writes : 


ay bees are wintering finely. I have 120 
gz colonies. We have a fine locality for 
bees and honey. I am trying to get my 
neighbors to use frame hives, but I succeed 
slowly. The AMERIAN BEE JOURNAL is 
a favorite in my family. 





Swarms Alighting High, etc.— 
George Hodges, Belmont, N. Y., on Feb. 2, 
1888, writes : 


I now have 6 colonies of bees that are 
covered with snow. I have kept bees for 10 
years in America. I notice that basswood 
or linden, as it is called in this country, is 
called “lime” in England, and sometimes 
it is called “‘ white wood.”” The bees used 
to swarm up in the trees very high some- 
times, so that I had to use a 30-foot ladder 
to gettothem. In England I very seldom 
had a swarm to leave me; but here in one 
summer 3 swarms absconded for me. 





Shipping Bees by Express.—5S. J. 
Youngman, Cato, Mich., on Feb., 9, 1888, 
writes : 


ae | greatly interested in bee-culture, I 
am willing to give my views and experience 


to promote the same. I havealways thought 
that bees might be sent to the North from 
ops of the South in early spring, and then 

e built up in time for the honey season ; 
white and Alsike clover, with the basswood 
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bloom, being the principal sources of honey 
supply, and commencing in early June and 
and lasting until the middle of July. I once 
was interested ina large shipment of bees 
from Louisiana, which consisted of 150 colo. 
nies, sent as freight, and being about 19 
days onthe road. The transaction was not 
a success, as the bees did not have stores 
enough to last them for so longa journey, 
and the transportation charges being very 
high. Some of them, however, were in 
gee condition after the long journey, | 

ave received bees also by the pound, in 
cages, from the South, which were generally 
in bad condition on arrival. I have arrived 
at the conclusion that the we | safe way to 
transport bees long distances is by express, 
several small colonies being put in one 
package in a light, strong, shipping-crate, 
and not less than 25 to 50 colonies sent ata 
time, each nucleus to cohsist of say 1 to? 
pounds of bees, with a laying queen and 
one frame of sealed brood. 





What Ailed the Bees ?—Jas. fF. 
Johnson, of Missouri, writes as follows: 


On page 11, Mr. A. Pinkerton, speaks of 
hen mortality among his bees. I have 

nown bees to die from the same cause in 
this State, and in California. I knew of an 
apiary of 200 colonies situated on Santa 

arbara island, 25 miles from land, in the 
Pacific Ocean. They came out of their 
hives and died, and the ground was covered 
with them. I kept bees on the main land 
three miles from the ocean, and some of my 
bees were afflicted in the same way ; these 
bees were not confined, as the weather was 
quite warm. I wish some one would tell us 
if this is a disease, and if it is caused by 
food, or by the state of the atmosphere. By 
Mr. Pinkerton’s article, we find that bees 
are affected, whether conffned or not. 





Fastening Foundation in Brood 
Frames.—D. R. Rosebrough, Casey, Lils., 
writes as follows : 


Lately there has beeu a great deal written 
about fastening starters of foundation in 
sections, and each bee-keeper has a method 
of his own which he thinks is the best. We 
all seem satisfied about the way to fasten 
starters in sections, but what troubles me 
considerably is, to fasten foundation in 
brood-frames. The foundation always sags 
for me when I put in full sheets, and hive 
a swarm upon them ; but if given to a col- 
ony made by division, it works all right. 
It seems to me that if a narrow piece of 
muslin or ribbon could be fastened to the 
brood-frames, and then the foundation 
fastened to that, it would be an improve- 
ment. I would like to have some one try 
this plan, or at least ms something bet- 
pod than beeswax or rosin to fasten founda- 

on. 


Bees Wintered in the Cellar.— 
Wm. Cleary, Algona, Iowa, on Feb. 14, 1888, 
writes : 


I have 33 colonies of bees. I commenced 
last season with 17 colonies, and I was un- 
fortunate in spreading the brood. I obtained 
350 pounds of honey, and fed about 100 
pounds of sugar inthe fall. My bees are 
very quiet in the cellar, the temperature 
ranging from 40° to 48°. I examined them a 
few days ago, and they are doing well. My 
cellar is very dry, and is under the sitting- 
room and bed-room, and divided from the 
rest of the cellar by a board partition. We 
have no frostin any partof it. It has no 
ventilation except what comes from the 
kitchen as we pass up and down after veg- 
etables or coal. 

A part of the hives are the Gallup style, 
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.| frames. The 


ngstroth hives, 1¢-story high, with a 
baney-board having a slat at the end with 
wire-screen over it, and with the caps on. 
That is all the ventilation they have, except 
what they get from the entrance. 

I notice that the answers to nearly every 
question differ, which shows to me that we 
all have more to learn. How can I get 
straight, even-filled sections without sep- 
arators ? 


(To use narrow sections will aid very 
much, but there is no sure method.—ED. } 





Old Foundation in Sections.— 
Chas. Solveson, Nashotah, Wis., on Feb. 6, 
1888, says : 

I have between 3,000 or 4,000 sections that 
were filled with foundation in April, 1887, 
and asthe last season was a failure, they 
were not w Would it.be advisable to 
submit them to a high temperature in order 
to soften the foundation, before giving them 
tothe bees? Or, what should I do with 
them ? 

[Yes ; that might do, or to steam them 
would be preferable. If you have any full 
sheets of foundation left, dip them in warm 
water before giving them to the bees. That 
will soften the wax, and freshen it.—Eb.] 





Feeding with Unfinished Sec- 
tions.—Henry Hohnadel, Fair Haven, 
Ills., on Feb. 6, 1888, writes : 


Bee-keeping was very unprofitable last 
season ; we had no surplus honey. 1 com- 
menced with 46 colonies, and increased 
them to 56, by dividing them. I had no 
swarms. L commenced feeding in June 
with 500 unfinished sections of the previous 
season, to keep the bees from starving, as 
there was no honey to be had from either 
white clover or basswood. On Sept.1 I 
bought about 500 pounds of sugar, and fed 
the bees syrup, on the Heddon plan. .I then 
prepared them for winter quarters, and 
stored them away about Nov. 15; they ap- 
peared rather light when moved, and have 
not examined them since I put them into 
the bee-house, but I have always been very 
successtul in wintering. 





Very Cold Weather.—lIra Barber, 
De Kalb Junction, N. Y., on Feb. 10, 1888, 
says : 

Another cold wave is hovering over north- 
em New York. ‘his morning the mercury 
was down to 30° below zero; but in my bee- 
cellar the temperature was 46° above zero. 
On examining the bees, they showed signs 
of being in too low a temperature for com- 
fort and health, for every top-board that I 
took off was wet on the under side, and the 
cloths were in the same condition. We are 
having an unusually cold winter here, with 
not a heavy snow fall, but with roads badly 
drifted, and every prospect of cold weather 
for some time to come. 





Albino Bees for] Work, etc.—J. 
Moser, Festina, Iowa, on Feb. 9,1888, writes: 


This. has been a very poor season for 
honey in this locality, but few bee-keepers 

Ving secured any honey at all. There 
was an extraordinary crop of basswood,and 
colonies which were in just the right condi- 
ton gathered honey rapidly fora few days, 
when the honey-flow ceased almost entirely. 
Only the pure Albinos worked in the sec- 
tions, where the Italians did not touch them 





at all, and only secured a little in the brood- 
ure Albino bees were far 
ahead of the other races the past season. 

My apiary consists of 90 colonies, 65 colo- 
nies being pare Albinos, and the others 
Italians and Syrians. The Albino bees are 
the handsomest that I have ever seen. They 
gave the best satisfaction the last four 
years, so that I feel like dropping all other 
varieties, and keeping them exclusively. 
My apiary is located near a public road, a 
row of hives are standing along side of the 
fence, and the bees have to pass over the 
road, but I never had any complaint that 
they attacked man or team. 

In the season of 1886 my crop was 4,500 
— of comb honey in one-pound sec- 
ions, and 2,200 pounds of extracted hone 
from 45 colonies, spring count. In 1887 
took about 800 pounds of comb, and 1,200 

unds of extracted honey, from 80 colonies. 

am wintering 70 colonies in the cellar, 
which are very quiet ; and 20 colonies in 
chaff hives, that are buried in the snow. 





Comb Foundation Fastener.— 
Mr. Jacob Alpaugh, of Saint Thomas, re- 
marks as follows about one that he has 
invented : 


I notice on page 790, that Mr. Eden, in 
speeking about putting foundation in sec- 
tions, says: ‘“‘Itis to hoped that some 
of the many thousands of bee-keepers will 
discover a plan that will give general satis- 
faction.” I have discovered the very 
method he calls for. I have used it for two 
seasons; and some of the largest comb 
honey producers are now using it. With it 
you need no melted mixture on hand, no 
warmed sections, nora place having a tem- 
perature of 90° to work in, but just take the 
sections and comb foundation out of the 
box and go to work. It can be used in any 
out-door building, no matter what the tem- 
perature is. 

1 mail a sample of the machines’ work to 
the editor, and ask him to state what he 
thinks of it. I can put on at the rate of ten 
per minute, which amounts to 6,000 per day. 

s that not fast enough ? 


[The work is neatly and strongly done. 
Mr. T. W. Cowan, editor of the British Bee 
Journal, says he saw it in operation at the 
Toronto Fair, and he speaks very highly of 
it. Would it not be well to put them upon 
the market ?—Ep.] 





Hybrid Bees and the Italians 
United.—Daniel Whitmer, South Bend, 
Ind., on Feb. 7, 1888, says : 


On Nov. 20, 1886, I placed 207 colonies of 
bees in the cellar in good condition, and left 
88 colonies on the summer stands in the 
same condition. In the second week of 
April, 1887, I took 206 colonies out of the 
cellar alive, but about one-half dozen weak 
colonies. Of those on the summer stands 
I lost about 8 colonies, making about 14 
colonies in _ all, including those lost by 
spring dwindling. I sold some, and united 
my hybrid colonies with pure Italians, in 
order to get rid of them, and at the same 
time making my colonies all very strong for 
the early flow from white clover. Of cou 
some would object to this plan, but 
tributing bees and brood I find to be good. 

I commenced the season of 1887 with 175 
colonies of Italian bees, increased them to 
250 colonies, and secured 5,000 pounds of 
surplus honey, 100 pounds of which was ex- 
tracted. The past was a very poor season 
for money in this locality, in consequence of 
the drouth. I had abont one-half of acrop, 
and others were not so successful. On Nov. 
28, 1887, 1 placed 200 colonies in the cellar in 
good condition, except 2, and the rest on 
summer stands. They are all doing well. 





Oil-Stove in the Bee-Cellar.—F. 
A. Lockhart, Lake George, N. Y., on Feb. 1, 
1888, says: 


I commenced the season of 1887 with 9 
colonies of bees, increased them to 25 colo- 
nies, and took about 500 pounds of comb 
honey in one-pound sections. There was 
about one-third of a honey crop in this sec- 
tion of thecountry. Some bee-keepers near 
me secured no surplus at all. 1 bought 10 
colonies in box-hives, which I intend to 
transfer to movable-frame hives in the 
spring. On Nov. 20,1 put my bees in the 
cellar where the temperature ranges from 
40° to 46°. They seem bo be wintering very 
well. There are but a few dead bees on the 
cellar bottom. I keep an oil-stove burning 
in the cellar when itis very cold weather. 
A pipe connects the oil-stove with the 
kitchen stove above, which carries all gas 
and foul air from the cellar. It is very cold 
here ; 48° below zero yesterday morning. 

The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL comes 
every week, bright and clean inits “new 
o-,. I would not do without it for twice 

cos 





A Home-Made Swarm-Catcher. 
—A. H. Dualap, of Aral, Kans., writes : 


Take a fiddle, new or old, and if it is 
worth nothing to excite the “light fantastic 
toe ” it will do for the bees. ave off the 
lower string, change the bridge so that the 
top will be hollow, or concave instead of 
round. Now construct a small, light frame 
with a wheel, and crank to turn the wheel, 
and fasten this frame on the top of the 
fiddle, so that the wheel will be above, and 
a little forward of the bridge. String up the 
fiddle, and pass a small silk cord (well 
rubbed with rosin) over the wheel and un- 
der the strings of the fiddle. Tune up the 
strings so that their combined tone will re- 
semble the bees’ tone. When they com- 
mence to cluster, take your stand close to 
some tree, bush, or anything upon which 

ou would like to have the bees alight. 
Begin to turn the crank, turn slowly, turn 


on, keep turning, and neverask again, “Can 
bees hear?” = 


That **Canadian Locomotive.’’ 
—Rev. W. F. Clarke, of St. Thomas, Ont., 
gives afresh clang to that locomotive bell : 


For the information of “ Bro.” Solveson 
and others who appear to be getting anx- 
ious, permit me to say that “latest advices” 
about the approaching engine were pub- 
lished in the Canadian Bee Jow of 
Jan. 25, 1888. Replying to Dr. W. 8S. Adams’ 
enquiries (page 896), the editor says : 

We believe that we will be able to guide you “ out 
of the woods,” as you put it, Doctor, just as soon as 
our engravers get their work done. We have not 
been so hurried as we might have been. Ina week 
or two, however, bee-keepers will all be “ waki 
up” after the “ hibernation ” for the winter, an 





will be looking out for their requirements for next 
season. .By that time we will have our engravings 
ready, and with them will be given a full and ex- 
plicit description of our invention, which we trust 
will meet with a fair amount of approval. We want 
all the criticism going too,so if it don’t “strike” 
you as “ just the thing,” we want you to speak. 

Let me add, it is not who am keeping 
the fraternity “‘in suspense.” I was but 
the —— who predicted the coming 
event; the fulfillmentis in other hands. 
But, evidently, 

“There’s a good time coming, boys, 
Wait a little longer.” 


[The ringing of the locomotive bell indi- 
cates the approach of the train immediately 
—unless it is ajfalse alarm. The long delay 
in the above case, proves that the announce- 
ment was far too extravagant, and unless 
the invention materializes ve:y soon, will 
prove it “a false alarm.”’—Ep. | 
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Clipping a Queen’s Wing.—E. 
Jarvis, Fair Grove, Mich., on Feb. 3, 1888, 
asks the following questions : 


1. Does a queen’s wing grow out again 
after being clipped? 2. Does the clipped 
queen ever go out with a swarm ? 3. If they 
get together, is it always on the ground, or 
down where she can crawl? 4. Does the 
swarm ever go out of sight of the hive? 5. 
Will the bees swarm before rearing a new 
queen ? 

[l. No. 

2. She attempts to, but the loss of her 
wing prevents her flying with the bees. 

3. Yes. 

4. Yes. When they find that the queen is 
not with them, they usually return; but 
sometimes they have another queen, or 
unite with another swarm. 

5. They will attempt it and fail, unless 
they unite with another swarm, or follow 
another young queen on her bridal trip.— 
Ep. | 





Bees Flying—Favorable Win- 
ter.—D. F. Park, Athens, Pa., on Feb. 14, 
1888, says: 


To-day the bees have had their first fight 
since Dec. 4, 1887. I have 85 colonies on the 
summer stands, and all were out but one, 
which had succumbed. I had introduced a 
“dollar queen” last season, and she proved 
worthless, not rearing bees enough to make 
a decent cluster. The winter has been 
favorable, the mereury having gone below 
zero but three times. Five, 10 and 16 de- 
grees below zero has been the coldest, with 
very little snow. 








CLUBBING LIST. 





We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. . The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of both. Club 
The American Bee Journal .......1 00... 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine........ 150.... 140 
Keepers’ Guide........... 150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review......... 150.... 140 
The Apiculturist ..............2 00.... 180 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 00.... 180 
Canadian Honey Producer...140.... 130 
The 8 above-named papers........ 590.... 500 
and Cook’s Manual................. 225.... 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...200.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..1 60.... 150 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.!.. 2 00 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture. .2 25.... 210 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ........ 150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”..150.. 140 

A Year Among the Bees..... 175.... 150 
Convention Hand-Book....... 150.... 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 200.... 175 
lowa Homestead .............. 200.... 190 
How to Propagate Fruit......150.... 125 
History of National Society..150.... 1 25 


CONVENTION NOTICES. 








t2@~ The Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ Association 

will hold its spring meeting on May 8, —_ at Cort- 

land, N. Y.,atl0a.m. All bee-tecqera ere nvited. 
W. H. BEACH, Sec. 





t#” The Des Moines County Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its next meeting on April 24, 1888, at 
Burlington, lowa. JOHN NAUD, Sec 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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If Wou Live near une post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Hilton’s new pamphlet on Comb Honey 
Production has been reduced in price to5 
cents. For sale at this office. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1887 and 1888, for $1.75, while 
there are any sets of 1887 left. 


Beeswax.—We will pay 20 cents per 
pound, delivered here, for Yellow Beeswax. 
To avoid mistakes, the name of the shipper 
should always be on each package. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JouR NAL, 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to. this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Money Orders for $5.00 and under, 
cost 5 cents. As these are absolutely safe, 
it will pay to get them instead of the Postal 
Notes which are payable to any one who 
presents them. 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices: $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck; 30 cents per lb. Sweet, or Melilot, 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express cr freight. 


Photographs of Bee-Keepers.— 
The “‘ medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 181 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the Bez JourRNAL for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by 
mail, to any one, for a club of three subseri- 
bers and $3.00, 


The Convention. — The pamphlet 
containing the report of the proceedings of 
the Union Convention in Chicago, is now 
published, and can be obtained at this office 
for 25 cents. Or bound up with the history 
of the International Society, and a full re- 
port of the Detroit and Indianapolis conven- 
tions, for 5u cents, postpaid. 








Itis Extravagant Economy pot 
to have hives, sections, comb foundation, 
etc., on hand when needed. To prevent 
disappointment, order early what you will 
need ig that line. Then the hives can be 
nailed and painted in odd times, and the 
sections put together, so as to be ready ata 
minute’s notice. It is a sad disappointment 
to need these things and then not have 
them on hand. They should be ordered 
very soon. We are promised an early 
spring, and a good honey crop. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


Look Over last year’s numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL, and if any are missing, 
send for them at once,as we have but few 
left now, and they are daily becoming less, 


A Pocket Dictionary will be pre 
sented for two subscribers with $2.00. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 


Wucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 
SEED at the following prices: One 
ounce, 40 cents ; 4 ounces, $1; 4¢ pound, 
$1.75 ; 1 »vound, $3. One pound of seed is 
sufficient for half an acre, if properly 
thinned out and re-set. 


We Club the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and the “‘ Bee-Keepers’ Magazine” for one 
year for $1.40 ; or with “Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture” for $1.75; or with the “ Apicul- 
turist ” for $1.80 ; or the “Canadian Honey- 
Producer ” for $1.30 ; with the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review, $1.40; or all six for $4.00, 


Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follews: 

Size A. Size B. Size C. 

TE Re vc coqcscces $1.50 $2.00 $2.25 

200 3.00 3.50 

1,000 Labels............ 3.00 4.00 5.00 
a@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 

Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
Bee JOURNAL. Itis now so CHEAP that 
no one can afford to do without it. 


A Modern Bee-Farm, and its 
Economic Management ; showing how bees 
may be cultivated as a means of livelihood ; 
as a health-giving pursuit; and as a source 
of recreation to the busy man. By 8. 
Simmins. For sale at this office. Price, $1. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 
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